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diately precedes and the ' cause ' of what immediately follows. If 
this be so, the conception of ' a cause which itself is not an effect ' is 
one which we have by no means provided for. 

After the critical portion of the essay, which we have been exam- 
ining, M. Renouvier gives a compressed summary of his own views, 
the object being to provide a philosophical basis for the three 
articles of faith which, as he holds, are demanded by morality, — 
these being human freedom, divine personality, and creation. To 
epitomize an epitome would be doubtful service ; and the attempt, 
fortunately, need not be made, as the general line of argument can 
readily be surmised from the preceding statement. 

The real suggestiveness of this elaborate essay seems to me to lie, 
not so much in the arguments urged against the doctrine of the 
infinite, on the one hand, and that of determinism, on the other, as 
in the relation which the author thinks he discovers to exist between 
them. It is often assumed that, if left to themselves, theology would 
decide this question of human freedom in one way, while philosophy 
and science would decide it in just the opposite way. This, I believe, 
is highly doubtful. M. Renouvier's treatment of the theological posi- 
tion may be somewhat one-sided ; but I believe he is right in holding 
that the development of theology, like that of both philosophy and 
science, does actually exhibit at least a tendency toward monism, 
which latter, again, makes for determinism. If this be true, what 
is the legitimate inference ? M. Renouvier has told us at consider- 
able length how it appears to a libertarian. The determinist, on the 
other hand, will probably not complain of being reminded that dis- 
ciplines so far removed from each other, and even antagonistic, as 
science and theology, alike tend to countenance his characteristic 

doctrine - Ernest Albee. 



De la croyance. Par Jules Payot. Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. 

xiv, 251. 

The practical aim of this work will commend it to many who, 
without professing themselves philosophers, are interested students 
of the movement which is seeking to bring about a moral regenera- 
tion of the French character. M. Payot's place in this movement is 
distinctive ; as in his earlier L' Education de la volontt, so here his 
diagnosis of the disease and his proposed remedies are from the 
standpoint, not of the neo-Catholic or neo-Christian, but of the psy- 
chologist and the educator. The present evils he regards as due, 
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in large measure, to the traditional intellectualism controlling public 
education. He demands, therefore, a radical reform, — namely, 
that the same deliberate and systematic training, now given to the 
intellect, be also given to belief, the moral sentiments, and the 
will. One object of the present work is to show that this is possible 
without the dogmas of religion ; another is to destroy, root and 
branch, the intellectualistic tradition. For the intellect is not 
primary, either in origin or in function. Knowledge is for the sake 
of action. We think and believe with our whole being. Such are 
M. Payot's central convictions. 

The scientific justification of these convictions is set forth in 
three books, which treat respectively of the object, the nature, and 
the mechanism, of belief. The object believed in is held to be 
neither reality nor our ideas, but the truth or falsity of our represen- 
tations. This raises, first, the question of reality, and, secondly, of 
how our ideas represent it. As to the first question, M. Payot 
regards it as obvious that we can know nothing of any reality 
external to ourselves. There is, however, a difference among our 
affections : some yield only fluctuating and superficial qualities, like 
colors and tones; others give us the more permanent qualities of 
hardness, weight, etc. ; and all these more permanent qualities are 
derived from movements of the muscles. The muscular sensations 
also furnish the solid basis for all objective relations (coexistence 
and sequence) ; they give us space, and, along with space, the possi- 
bility of any definite representations of time. The objectivity of' 
these relations consists in nothing but their necessity. In general, 
our secondary sensations project themselves on the web of the 
muscular data, and this projection is forced upon us absolutely in 
its permanence. Such is our external world. 

Turning to our representations of reality, we again note the capital 
importance of our muscles. The primary factor in evolution is not 
sensation, but movement. Behind the intellectual sensations lie the 
affective sensations of pleasure and pain, and beyond these again 
appetition or will. Sensations are a consequence of our volitions, 
nor do any of the forms of the intellectual consciousness yield knowl- 
edge of reality. Perception consists in nothing but sensations, pro- 
jected on a web of data derived from offensive and defensive move- 
ments. To perceive, therefore, is not to know, but to organize a 
world of appearances. The end of such organization is mastery. 
Every thought of an object impoverishes it ; the general idea only 
exists, for the most part, in the form of the word, in which there 
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is not even the pretence of a representation. Nor does scientific 
knowing advance, in this respect, beyond ordinary consciousness. 
It vastly multiplies the data, but only the more effectively to reduce 
them. Its peculiarity consists in the attempt to substitute for all 
other data muscular data, and, more particularly, movement. Science, 
therefore, is but a symbolism of reality, a system of skilful ruses, 
whose object, as M. Payot repeatedly expresses it, " n'est pas de 
savoir, mats de prkvoir pour pouvoir." Thus all 'knowledge' of the 
world turns out to be but a greatly impoverished representation of a 
representation, qualified for the sake of distinction as presentative. 

Conclusions follow as to the proper object of belief. To believe 
in the truth of our representations, is to believe that they can be 
verified. Verification consists in replacing what is more representa- 
tive by what is more presentative. As the least perverted data are 
the muscular, their fundamental importance is once more in evidence. 
"All verification of our beliefs consists in verifying the web formed 
by the muscular data, namely, extension and movement, and in 
examining if many real modifications correspond to the modifications 
which we expect to find connected with every real movement on our 
part." If the verification is ideal, "we try to find out whether or 
not the variations of our movements bring with them concomitant 
variations in the data of the other senses. If the suggestion of these 
concomitant variations is rapid and easy, we affirm that the represen- 
tation, expectation, or remembrance is true," though the test will 
not infallibly save us from error. 

This summary analysis of the contents of the first book may suffice 
to indicate both the strength and the weakness of the author's 
position. Modern psychology will certainly approve the protest 
against an excessive intellectualism. It, too, is largely ' voluntar- 
istic.' But M. Payot carries the doctrine of the psychological im- 
portance of the muscles to extremes. Visual space, for instance, is 
surely no less a retinal content than it is a product of eye-movements. 
On the logical side, the argument suffers from lack of categories. The 
only objective relations recognized are coexistence and sequence ; 
thought is purely formal. Hence, in one place science is said to 
replace the chaos which is reality by a representation of the world 
where all is harmony. But a mere chaos of sensations is not even 
presentatively real. We cannot but think that M. Payot's world 
would have assumed a different appearance if, instead of examining 
psychologically relations of sensation-contents, he had examined the 
function of judgment, in which alone reality, in any rational sense of 
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the term, exists for us at all. Noteworthy also is the omission of any 
reference to any other than external reality. M. Payot is so intensely 
interested in destroying knowledge in order to make room for belief, 
that he fails to notice the subtle distinctions of 'being,' and the 
inevitable implication of reality in thought as well as of thought 
in reality. 

In the second book, belief is defined as essentially a mode of will. 
It is to hold oneself in readiness to act. It differs from volition 
only in degree. It is naturally expansive, and is not born of expe- 
rience. The beliefs of the ignorant are like reflex acts. All that 
experience does is to dam the impulse. This in the first chapter. 
The second chapter is devoted to metaphysics. The ultimate reality 
being unknowable, we construct our metaphysics according to proba- 
bility. The probabilities appear to M. Payot to point to a pantheism 
of will. Only pantheism, he thinks, sufficiently justifies self-sacrifice. 
Strangely enough we are told that the inscrutable power, though 
not intellectual (p. 160), has "granted, provisionally, the privilege of 
consciousness to us in order that we may cooperate with all our 
energy in his presumable designs " (desseins) (p. 1 63). A third chapter, 
entitled "The Question of Right," assuming that all our beliefs rest 
on the law of causality, discusses the origin and validity of this law: 
the apriorists are essentially right as regards its origin, the empiri- 
cists as regards its validity. The treatment in this part of the work 
is a little incoherent. 

The third book, on the mechanism of belief, is much the best in 
the volume, though here, too, the author's horror of intellectualism 
leads him at times to extremes. He rightly insists that belief is not 
merely intellectual, but he also urges that it is anterior to intelli- 
gence, that it often precedes ideas ; and we naturally ask : Belief in 
what? Plainly M. Payot can be, on occasion, as abstract as any 
intellectualist. Regarding belief as preparedness for action, he lays 
great stress on the influence of the emotions and their connection 
with movements. Hence the possibility of their control, and, there- 
with, of control over the ideas they assimilate. In this way, and also 
by the power we can exercise over memory and attention, and by 
the cooperating support of action, we are free to mould our beliefs. 
This freedom, it is interesting to observe, comes of that " superficial 
and secondary" thing, our intelligence. That beliefs are or may be 
voluntary, is shown by orthodox religion ; the arguments in its favor 
are "not what they are, but what I am" and do. And as we can 
mould our own beliefs, so also we can influence those of others. 
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M. Payot's treatment of the factors which contribute to this influence, 
especially his excellent account of the characteristics which give 
personal influence in a moral direction (pp. 22of.), may be commended 
to all educators. His analysis is largely based on the practice of 
the Catholic Church. That Church, he says, avails itself of all the 
resources of psychology to cultivate definite beliefs in souls ; why 
should not the democracy ? It would have been well, perhaps, if 
M. Payot had left the answer to the moral sentiments of the men of 
good-will of all creeds. Instead, he points as a basis for moral ideas 
to an idealism, itself an unverifiable hypothesis, which, holding space 
and time to be " illusions of our minds," " convinces us of the 
nonentity of personal differences," that we are "the transitory ex- 
pression of the essence of things," and that " our whole destiny and 
consequently our duty [italics ours] is to work so as to be as adequate 
expressions" of it as possible. But this compels from the uncon- 
vinced the awkward question, Why ? In the end, however, disagree- 
ment with its metaphysics will not prevent cordial recognition of the 
many stimulating suggestions in which this volume more abounds 
than what has here been said of it probably implies. 

H. N. Gardiner. 



